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We present findings of a project that investigated the potential of an online tandem program to enhance 
the foreign language learning of two groups of school-aged beginner learners, one learning English in 
Colombia and the other learning Spanish in New Zealand. We assessed the impact of the project on 
students’ learning with a free writing activity done as pretest and posttest and used a semi-structured 
interview to explore their attitudes towards language learning and their perceived development of their 
native language. Data analysis indicated statistically significant gains in foreign language writing and 
positive attitudinal changes toward foreign and native language learning. 
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Presentamos los resultados de un proyecto que investigo el potencial de un programa de comunicacion 
virtual tandem para mejorar el aprendizaje de lengua extranjera de dos grupos de adolescentes jovenes 
principiantes, uno en Colombia en el aprendizaje de ingles y otro en Nueva Zelanda en el aprendizaje 
de espanol. Evaluamos escritura libre como pretest y postest para determinar el impacto del proyecto 
en el aprendizaje de cada lengua, y con una entrevista semiestructurada exploramos las actitudes de los 
estudiantes hacia sus clases de lenguas y su percepcion del desarrollo de su lengua madre. El analisis 
de los datos arrojo ganancias estadisticamente significativas en la escritura en cada lengua extranjera y 
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Introduction 

As a consequence of the vertiginous increase 
in communication between speakers of different 
languages worldwide, foreign language learning is 
not only important today as an academic task but 
it is a 21 st century imperative that provides speakers 
with access to information and people in the target 
language. However, in largely monolingual countries 
like Colombia, learning foreign languages is hampered 
by lack of contact with speakers of the target language. 
Language education is increasingly turning to computer 
mediated communication (cmc) to facilitate contact 
between learners with native speakers of the languages 
they are learning, cmc is broadly defined as the way 
in which telecommunications technologies have 
combined information technology and computer 
networks to offer new tools to support teaching and 
learning (Warschauer, 1997). While implementing 
these types of activities in foreign language learning 
environments is increasingly popular, research into 
the effects of this implementation is just beginning 
(Dooly & O’Dowd, 2012), with the majority of studies 
documented within post-secondary contexts (see 
O’Dowd & Ware, 2009, for a review). 

The study reported here aimed to advance our 
understanding of how cmc, and specifically tandem 
communication, can support foreign language (fl) 
learners in developing their beginner language skills 
by communicating with speakers of the target language 
in writing. Using a sociocultural view of learning, 
we present in this article findings of a project that 
investigated the potential of a reciprocal peer tutoring 
(i.e., tandem) program to enhance the fl learning of 
two groups of school-aged beginner learners, one group 
located in Colombia and the other in New Zealand. 
The study extends the findings of a previous tandem 
project documented by the researchers (Tolosa, Ordonez, 
& Alfonso, 2015). It is located at the intersection of 
two bodies of research as identified by Ware and 
Hellmich (2014): It focuses on learning outcomes and 


how technology might influence them, and it uses 
technology as a site for learning where new learning 
environments “expand semiotic resources and new 
modes of communication” (p. 141). 

Theoretical Background 

cmc refers to communication between two parties 
connected by technological devices. It is also described 
as a pedagogical tool that enables groups separated 
in time and space to engage in active production of 
shared knowledge through exchanges that can be 
synchronous (in real time) or asynchronous (in deferred 
time) (Warschauer, 1997). Research on cmc points at 
advantages over face to face language learning such as 
meaningful communicative engagement (LafFord & 
LafFord, 2005), increased motivation (Gonzalez-Lloret, 
2003), particularly towards written production (Kern, 
1995), enhanced practice of the target language in a 
trustful environment, and a more equitable participation 
between learners (Warschauer, 1997). It has been 
suggested that written online communication provides 
an ideal medium for students to benefit from, since it 
allows greater opportunity to attend to and reflect on 
the form and content of written communication. In 
asynchronous online communication students have more 
time to plan, compose, revise, and edit their texts as well 
as opportunities to read and reflect on their interlocutors’ 
texts (Warschauer, 2005). In other words, writing online 
supports writing as a process, as it promotes genuine 
interaction (Manchon, 2011). This interaction removes 
the barriers of time and space that characterise remote 
language learning (Salaberry, 1996), although there is 
a loss of immediacy as learners have to wait for their 
peers’ response (Andrews & Haythornthwaite, 2007). 

One kind of cmc, the one relevant to the present 
study, is tandem learning between pairs of students from 
different linguistic backgrounds. The students are learning 
as a fl the language that the other student of the pair holds 
as li. This pairing establishes a tutor-tutee relationship 
based on the assumption that students will have equal 
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levels of expertise in their respective lis. This form of 
tutoring often relies on structured academic activity 
and has been found to increase language development 
(Fantuzzo & Ginsburg-Block, 1998). It is also likely to 
increase student self-confidence and positive attitudes 
towards the fl (Thurston, Duran, Cunningham, Blanch, 
& Topping, 2009), as it is based on the principles of 
autonomy and reciprocity (Brammerts, 1996). 

The notion of tandem is underpinned by a 
sociocultural view of learning as mediated by social 
interaction with a more knowledgeable other: A person 
who possesses a better understanding or higher level 
of ability than the learner; the learning partners 
then work in what is known as the zone of proximal 
development (Vygotsky, 1978). In recent years, a broader 
scope of the zone of proximal development has been 
adopted that is not restricted to interactions between 
a learner and a more knowledgeable other but that 
also includes peer-to-peer interaction and interaction 
with technology (Lantolf & Thorne, 2006; Warschauer, 
2005). This collective scaffolding provides a space in 
which learners support one another’s development 
by collaboratively taking their linguistic output to 
a higher level (Lantolf, 2012). Philp, Adams, and 
Iwashita (2014) explain that increased appreciation 
of the value of peer-to-peer interactions is supported 
by both a cognitive perspective (e.g., Long’s [1996] 
interaction hypothesis) and a sociocultural perspective 
in which learning is “collaborative, in the sense of 
participants working together toward a common 
goal... a jointly developed process and inherent in 
participating in interaction” (Philp et al„ 2014, p. 3, 
p. 8). Tandem enhances opportunities for fl learners 
to practise communication, negotiate meaning, and 
take on new roles, as Van den Branden (2006) puts it, 
“by understanding language input and by producing 
language output, i.e. by interacting with other people 
in real-life situations through the use of language, 
the goals that the learner has in mind can be (better) 
achieved” (p. 4). 


Applying these notions to fl writing, peers engage 
in mutual scaffolding, helping each other to extend their 
writing abilities. Peer responses provide an authentic 
sense of audience and may promote writers’ autonomy 
and confidence (Ware & O’Dowd, 2008), as well as 
develop communicative competence and inspire more 
learner participation (Hyland, 2003). However, peer- 
to-peer work may have disadvantages. For instance, 
Hyland and Hyland (2006) point to limitations in the 
interactions because learners may lack communication 
and pragmatic skills, or hold different expectations 
about the interactions when coming from different 
cultural groups. Other researchers have questioned the 
ability of peers to offer support to others who are in the 
same learning process (Mendonqa & Johnson, 1994). 
Despite these reservations, when the tandem is organized 
between pairs who have similar language ability in the 
fl, it provides an opportunity for learners to use their 
language with a peer who is experiencing the same 
process and may have fewer inhibitions to use the fl 
and be more willing to help her/him (Brammerts, 1996). 

Researchers have also begun exploring how 
interactive writing can promote intercultural 
communication in tandem projects where students 
communicate with international partners by developing 
a different set of competences and skills increasingly 
viewed as important for communicating online in the 
21 st century (Guth & Helm, 2010). Tandems can be 
done via email exchanges as was the case in a study that 
used authentic cultural communicative tasks between 
senior high school students in both the United Sates and 
Hong Kong, who described the exchanges as positive 
and felt that writing their emails was easier and faster 
and error correction was useful (Greenfield, 2003). In 
another email tandem, Canga Alonso (2012) analysed 
three e-mails produced by students at different times for 
reciprocity and corrections of texts, concluding that the 
principle of reciprocity holds while corrections varied 
across time. Reciprocity was also included in a study 
between advanced exchange students in Japan that 
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communicated with Japanese students who volunteered 
to interact via a Bulletin Board System (Kitade, 2008). 
The author concluded that the preparation of written 
texts increased the collaboration between the pairs and 
helped students consolidate L2 knowledge. 

cmc and tandem studies suggest the potential of 
interactive writing for promoting online communication 
skills, arguably introduced by an increasingly networked, 
interactive world outside the classroom. Interactive 
writing in online spaces, whether with local or global 
interlocutors, has been shown to afford language 
learners the opportunity to hone their understanding 
and application of the writing process; it may also help 
them develop cross-cultural understanding. 

Participants and Intervention 

The project involved a group of 27 eleven-year-old 
students in a public school in Auckland, New Zealand, 
learning Spanish as a fl and a class of 30 peers with ages 
from 11 to 14 learning English as a fl in a public school 
in Bogota, Colombia. The students in both sites were 
beginner learners of the language and were placed in 
dyads with comparable foreign language levels, based 
on their performance on a parallel fl diagnostic test, 
to ensure that they would be able to actively engage in 
peer tutoring. A number of students were paired into 
triads to accommodate the higher number of Colombian 
students. At the end, only data from participants who 
completed all the tasks —the 27 New Zealand participants 
and 21 Colombians—were used. 

The students participated in reciprocal peer 
tutoring through asynchronous written interaction 
in Moodle, sending each other messages on topics 
chosen by their teachers on the basis of the topics 
dealt with in their language classes (students’ self¬ 
descriptions and descriptions of family, hobbies, likes 
and dislikes, schools and classrooms, lunch boxes, 
cities, and favourite celebrities). Each participating 
student received their unique username and password 
to ensure privacy and security, and the data were only 


accessible to the students, teachers, and researchers 
involved in the project. 

The teachers carried out the project in the context 
of their regular classes. They were asked to dedicate one 
session per week of their normal curriculum to the peer 
writing project. The session should have ideally taken 
place with each student at a computer, but this was not 
possible with the Colombian group due to limitations 
in the availability of machines. Every week for eight 
weeks, students sent each other a short message in their 
fl on the week’s designated topic. The peer tutors read 
the messages in their li, identified errors, and provided 
feedback to their tutees. The tutees then considered 
their tutors’ corrections and suggestions and edited the 
messages, which they resubmitted as final versions to 
complete the cycle of writing-feedback-rewriting. This 
process continued until students completed five sets of 
messages in their L2. The teachers agreed to provide 
minimal writing support, yet introduced sequentially 
the types of possible corrections to be done in texts 
(identify the error, provide the correct answer, provide 
an explanation, suggest alternative ways of expressing 
their ideas). 

Unfortunately, the process could not be followed 
perfectly in the Colombian school because it did not 
have complete resources and the students’ work was 
constantly interrupted by multiple events unrelated to 
school activities. A major disruption occurred when 
the posttest data were being collected, which led the 
Colombian research team to include the last message 
in Moodle as a part of the posttest. 

The Study 

The study aimed to assess the impact of the 
communicative activity on the students’ fl learning, 
on their attitudes towards it, and on their metalinguistic 
awareness in their li. The following questions were 
answered in the study: 

1. Do young native speakers of Spanish and English 

engaged in online tandem interaction improve 
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their writing in the fl when they have their texts 
corrected by peers? If so, what do they improve on? 

2. Do these young learners report changes in their 
attitudes towards learning the fl as a result of their 
participation in the tandem interaction? If so, what 
changes do they report? 

3. Do these young learners learn something about 
their li in the interaction by tandem? If so, what 
do they learn? 

A mixed methods design was used with the 

following data collection and analysis methods: 

1. To answer the first question about what students 
learned in fl writing, we used quantitative data 
from a pretest/posttest free-writing fl task and 
qualitative data from a semi-structured interview. 
For the writing task students were given one class 
period (50 minutes) to draft on paper what they 
would write to their peer overseas to introduce 
themselves, including personal information, likes, 
and preferences. In the Colombian school the 
students could only use four computers located 
in their English classroom and they only had 20 
minutes to complete the writing task at the end of 
the semester, while for the pretest they had had one 
50-minute lesson. As a result, the final paragraphs 
were too short in comparison to the New Zealand 
paragraphs, so the last message written on Moodle 
was added to the paragraph written as a posttest for 
analysis. All the messages sent within the eight weeks 
were copied without modifications for safekeeping, 
and compiled by the order of interactions between 
peers in dyads (first paragraph sent by a tutee to a 
tutor, tutor’s response, tutee’s edit of the first draft, 
and so on). 

We computed a quantitative measure of writing 
proficiency for the pretest and posttest from a 
variation of the measures of fluency, accuracy, 
and complexity adapted from Wolfe-Quintero, 
Inagaki, and Kim (1998). This measure assumes 
that as language learners progress, they will write 


sentences that are more grammatically and lexically 
complex, they will write with fewer errors, and 
they will write more words in a given time period. 
Following this assumption, we initially marked all 
the complete sentences in each paragraph written by 
the students. Then, we counted the total number of 
words in each text, the number of simple, complex, 
and compound sentences, the number of clauses per 
sentence, and the number of error-free words and 
sentences. For each paragraph, fluency refers to the 
number of words per sentence; accuracy accounts 
for the number of error-free words and sentences; 
and complexity computes the number of complex 
and compound sentences. To obtain total values for 
writing proficiency, we produced a simple average 
of the fluency, accuracy, and complexity measures 
for each paragraph. 

We used the Anderson-Darling normality test on 
the data sets for pretests and posttests to check 
for normal distribution. Since they did not show 
normal distributions, we applied the non-parametric 
Wilcoxon test to determine significant differences 
between the means of pretests and the posttests, 
instead of the t-Student test. The results were 
complemented with qualitative data from the 
interview, related to the learning of syntax, spelling, 
and punctuation in the fl. 

2. To answer the second and third questions on the 
young learners’ changes in attitudes towards fl 
learning and on development of the students’ li, 
we used data from the semi-structured interviews. 
In Colombia, all 21 students were interviewed by 
the researcher to collect comments about their 
experience of reciprocal peer tutoring with their 
peers around four themes: the online tutoring 
experience, perceived gains in fl, perceived gains 
in li, and attitudes towards language learning. In 
New Zealand, 12 students chosen by the classroom 
teacher as representatives of three different levels of 
academic performance in the fl and engagement in 
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the project were interviewed. The interviews were 
transcribed and their information categorized as 
we looked for specific information related to the 
three research questions. 

Findings 

Writing in the Foreign Language 

The students’ writing ability was analysed based on 
texts written before and after the eight week intervention. 
The texts were analysed for accuracy, fluency, and 
complexity. Table 1 shows the results of the Wilcoxon 
tests for pretests and posttests in Colombia and New 
Zealand. As can be seen, there are statistically significant 
differences atp < 0.05 in accuracy, complexity, and 
final score for the texts produced by the Colombian 
peers. This indicates that the number of both simple 
and complex sentences increased while the number of 
syntax, spelling, and punctuation errors decreased in 
the final paragraphs. However, the results for fluency, 
with no statistically significant difference, indicate that 
the number of words did not increase. These results 
are consistent with Lapadat (2002), who found that in 
tandem interaction, students tend to produce shorter 
messages but messages which are better constructed, 
more pragmatically adapted to the receiver, and more 


coherent. Table 1 also presents the results for the 
New Zealand peers, which, on the other hand, show 
statistically significant differences atp < 0.05 for all 
measures, including fluency. This may have been a result 
of better access to technology and more focused work 
in the project from the New Zealand group. 

These results indicate that positive changes occurred 
in both groups after the intervention. It seems that the 
online interaction contributed to improve fl writing in 
both groups, in Spanish for New Zealand peers and in 
English for the Colombian. At the end of the intervention 
both groups of students wrote significantly more correct 
and more syntactically complex paragraphs. 

These data are supported by the qualitative data of 
the interviews, where the Colombian students provided 
richer information about their learning than their New 
Zealand peers. Participants from both groups asserted 
that they learned about their fl. They identified aspects 
such as syntax, spelling, and punctuation as part of 
their learning. 

In relation to syntax, 16 out of 21 Colombian peers 
mentioned that they learned about syntactic aspects 
of English such as word order, verb conjugation, and 
singular and plural forms of verbs and adjectives. 
According to them, this helped them improve their 
writing. On the New Zealand side, 5 out of 12 interviewed 


Table 1. Wilcoxon Test Results for Colombian (n = 21) and New Zealand (n = 27) Pretests and Postests 




Pretest 


Posttest 

W 


Col 


NZ 


Col (test + last 

message) 

NZ 


Col 

NZ 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 


Fluency 

3.82 

1.15 

3 -i 

O.76 

4.26 

1.01 

4-34 

1.44 

-0.80 

-3 - 77 *** 

Accuracy 

3.11 

I.98 

3.12 

1.82 

4.08 

2.47 

3-79 

1-35 

-2.46* 

- 3.02** 

Complexity 

5-34 

2.10 

3-47 

1.86 

7.32 

3.25 

4.30 

1.39 

-3.10** 

-2.16* 

Final Score 

4.04 

1-37 

3.20 

1.29 

5.05 

2.16 

4.08 

0.75 

-3.20** 

-3.60*** 


sp< 0,10; *p < 0,05; **p < 0,01; ***p < 0,001 
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students also indicated gains in Spanish, but they only 
referred to word order, which seemed to be what stood 
out for them in their interactions. 

A Colombian peer, for example, said that he learned 
about the order of nouns and adjectives: 

[aprendi] que [en espanol] vaprimero el objeto que la cualidad [y 
en ingles] va primero la cualidad que el objeto, por ejemplo “my blue 
sweater.” ([I learned] that [in Spanish] the object goes before the 
quality [and in English] the quality goes before the adjective, for 
example “my blue sweater”). (Col, 3) 

This is repeated by another student: 
aprendi tambien que primero va la cualidad y luego el objeto, por 
ejemplo, brown eyes en espanol es ojos cafes. (I also learned that the 
quality goes first and then the object; for example, “brown eyes” in 
Spanish is ojos cafes). (Col, 5) 

In turn, one of the New Zealand students also talked 
about his learning regarding the order of nouns and 
adjectives in Spanish: “I used to put grande’ before a 
noun, and they say you have to put the noun first before 
the adjective” (nz, 3). Other New Zealand peers also 
stated that they learned about word order, although they 
did not provide specific examples: “ [In the corrections I 
learned things] like positions of some words the wrong 
way” (nz, 2). Finally, another student said: “[I learned] 
where the words are put around. Uh, the word order. 
Yeah” (nz, 11). 

The Colombian students talked about more than 
word order. For example, one of them mentioned his 
gains in the correct use of verbs in English, which he 
acknowledges are used differently in Spanish: “y bueno 
pues uno aprende que no es have cuando [dice los] anos, 
[ahora digo] ‘I am 12 years’ (well, one learns that it is 
not have when [you talk about] age. [Now, I say] ‘I am 
12 years’)” (Col, 3). 

Spelling was another aspect of learning for all 
students. Participants from both groups, 15 in Colombia 
and six in New Zealand, expressed that they also learned 
about spelling rules in the fl. In Colombia students 


highlighted their gains in the use of the capital I for 
the personal pronoun I: 

Ahora ya se muchas cosas de ingles, como [el uso de las] mayusculas... 
siempre escribia [yo en ingles] con minuscula; [antes] se me olvidaba, 
pero ahora no (I know many things in English now, as [the use of] 
capital letters...I always wrote [I] in low case; I would forget it 
before, but not now). (Col, 8) 

Correspondingly, five New Zealand peers also 
expressed their gains in spelling and mentioned their 
improvements in the use of accents in Spanish: “Urm... 
mostly it’s about my spelling and...how they...put 
in.. .an e and then they have signs above them? They 
correct [sic] me on that” (nz, 10). Other students also 
mentioned that they learned about accent placement: 
“[I learned] all about the accents and where it goes” 
(nz, 5), or “Urm, [I learned] where the accents go 
above what we have” (nz, n). Regarding the use of 
accents, a Colombian peer said that he learned that 
these are not used in English: “yo le colocaba tilde a 
football y en ingles no [se usa la tilde] (I used to put 
the accent on ‘football’ and in English [accents] are 
not used” (Col, 13). 

Finally, both Colombian and New Zealand peers 
indicated that as a result of the intervention, they 
were more aware of the importance of punctuation 
in their writing. A Colombian peer said: “Aprendi 
[a usar] los signos de puntuacion. Cuando termina 
una oracion [debo] colocarle un punto; antes no lo 
hacia (I learned [to use] punctuation marks; when a 
sentence ends, [I have to] write a period. I didn’t do it 
before)” (Col, 9). Another Colombian student stated 
that he learned that he has to use punctuation all 
the time: “ya se que no se mepuede olvidar [usar] los 
puntos y las comas (I know that I can’t forget [using] 
periods and commas)” (Col, 3). New Zealand peers 
also commented on their leaning of punctuation: 
“[I learned sometimes punctuation” (nz, 1); and “[I 
learned] how to put the exclamation mark and where 
to put the question mark” (nz, 6). 
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LI Development 

The process of correcting their peers’ messages 
on the platform also contributed to improve students’ 
awareness of different aspects of their li. In Colombia 
18 out of the 21 participants confirmed this, while the 
other three indicated that their knowledge of li did 
not improve. On the New Zealand side, six of the 12 
students interviewed expressed that correcting their 
peers’ texts helped them improve what they knew 
about English. Although participants strengthened 
their knowledge of their li, the gains were declared 
differently in each group. On the Colombian side, 
students highlighted their improvements in aspects 
such as spelling and punctuation, while New Zealand 
peers pointed out gains in their awareness of the 
meaning of their texts and the correct use of the 
language. 

A Colombian girl, for example, indicates that 
she improved her spelling in the li. She mentioned 
that correcting her peer’s paragraphs contributed to 
strengthen what she already knew about Spanish, 
“pues uno corrige y asl mejora [su propia lengua]... 
por ejemplo [el uso de las] tildes (you correct and that 
way you improve [your own li] .. .for example [the use 
of] accents)” (Col, 4). Another student agreed with 
her: “si aprendl [espanol] porque ellos tienen errores 
que uno sabe, por ejemplo [el uso de las] tildes (I did 
learn [Spanish] because they make mistakes that you 
recognize. For example, [the use of] accents)” (Col, 15). 

Additionally, other students noticed the importance 
of the use of accents for the sake of meaning: 

[Corregirfue] un poco dificil... [le corregi] las tildes, por ejemplo en 
papa y mama, que [significan] diferente cuando no tienen [tilde] 
([Correcting was] a little difficult...[I corrected] accents, for 
example in “papa-father” and “mama-mother” whose [meaning] 
is different when they don’t have [an accent]). (Col, 13) 

There were also advances in the use of punctuation 
in Spanish: 


Yo mejore en puntuacion [con las correcciones], porque tildes, 
comasypuntos antes no las tenia en cuenta [ahora si] ([with the 
corrections] I improved in punctuation because before I did not 
care about accents, commas, and periods [now I do]). (Col, 11) 

Due to the limited use of punctuation marks, it 
was frequent for the students to forget them: 

pues a ver, yo si corregi cosas que yo sabia, aunque a veces se 
me olvida al escribir...[por ejemplo usar] puntos...ahora si me 
acuerdo [de usarlos] (Well, I corrected things I knew, although 
I forget them when I write [for example to use] periods...Now 
I do remember [to use them]). (Col, 10) 

New Zealand peers also indicated that they 
improved aspects of their English. For example, a 
student declared that during the intervention he 
realized that he must be more careful in his use of 
the language when he is writing: “Oh, yup [I learned 
things about English]. Because I missed out on a few 
things in my own English, and when I actually see 
them, I can correct myself as well” (nz, 2). Similarly, 
another student pointed out that he learned to pay 
more attention to the meaning of his texts: “Urm, I 
think I learned a lot about making sure that it makes 
sense, because I don’t always check for [meaning]” 
(nz, 9). 

Furthermore, a student commented that she had to 
reflect on her li to both identify the correct structures 
of English and then be able to explain them to her peers: 
if they write a sentence, it kind of makes me sit for a little while, 
and I keep reading it back to myself, and say, “Yeah, that’s right”, 
or “No, that’s wrong”, and I keep changing so I could teach them 
the best I could... So, if it’s “My father name is Christopher”, I’ll 
read it several times, but I said it’s better “My father’s name is 
Christopher” rather than saying “My father name is Christopher”... 
Oh, because, well, in their example, if you break the sentence, 
it would be “my fathers-name is Christopher”. But then, if I put 
an apostrophe there, it would’ve sound [sic] a bit different. So, 
then, I make it as easy as possible for them to understand, (nz, 5) 
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Attitudes Towards FL Learning 

In both countries the young learners who were 
interviewed expressed positive attitudes towards fl 
learning. They stated that learning the fl through 
interaction with native peers increased their interest 
in fl learning, made the learning process easier, and 
provided them with the opportunity to learn about their 
peers’ lifestyles, providing them with development of 
intercultural understanding. Furthermore, Colombian 
students showed interest in receiving corrections from 
their peers, and also suggested extending the intervention 
in the school. In New Zealand, young learners expressed 
their interest in continuing to learn Spanish. 

Students in both groups reported in the interviews 
that their interest in learning the fl was enhanced 
because of the intervention. A Colombian boy, for 
example, said that he felt more motivated to learn English 
because he was able to do it with a native speaker: 
“[me gusto aprender ingles con este proyecto] porque 
uno habla con gente que sabe ingles ([I liked learning 
English in this project] because you speak with people 
that know English)” (Col, 13). Another Colombian 
participant found it interesting to learn English because 
he participated in activities that were different from the 
activities they usually did in class: 

Era chevere [participar en los intercambios]y lo que [estoy haciendo 
en el colegio para aprender ingles]...porque uno siempre tenia que 
estar leyendo o estudiandoy uno ahora [aprende] con otras personas 
de otros paises (It was nice [to participate in the interaction] and 
what I [am doing in the school to learn English].. .because we were 
always reading or studying, and now [we learn] with people from 
other countries). (Col, 9) 

Likewise, learning Spanish through interaction 
with native speakers was also positive for New Zealand 
students: “[This project makes me more interested 
in learning Spanish because] we were partners, with 
someone from their country, doing it with us, and 
helping... Ye ah. [It is more interesting] than just the 


thing from the teacher” (nz, n). Additionally, another 
student highlighted the fact that he had the opportunity 
to learn with other peers because they faced similar 
difficulties: 

It was a fantastic experience to me, because I found it really easy to 
communicate with them, and at times, they would write back my 
suggestions but I couldn’t really understand it at the very beginning 
because they replied in Spanish and said “bla bla bla; you didn’t 
quite get this right.” And then when I was giving the suggestions, 
I use them in English as well, so then, I kinda felt like they knew 
how I was feeling when I see it in Spanish, (nz, 5) 

The interaction with native speakers also facilitated 
the fl learning process, as stated by a Colombian young 
learner: “[ me gusto] mucho, porque como ellos nacieron 
hablando ingles...como que se le hace mdsfacil a uno 
aprenderlo (I liked it very much, because since they were 
born speaking English.. .it seems easier for one to learn 
it)” (Col, 8). This was reiterated by one of his classmates: 

[me gusto aprender ingles con este proyecto] porque uno habla con 
gente que sabe ingles y ellos hablan siempre ingles, [y] asi aprende 
uno mas con gente que... le ensehen a uno ([I liked learning English 
in this project]) because we speak to people that know English and 
they always speak English.. .so, we learn more with people.. .that 
teach us). (Col, 9) 

A New Zealand peer added that age closeness also 
facilitated the interaction: “Urm, I think it’s just a lot 
easier ifyou work with someone of your same age because 
it’s like.. .you understand it a little more better [sic] what 
each other is talking about” (nz, 5). 

Students in both Colombia and New Zealand 
mentioned that they enjoyed learning the fl through 
interaction with other students overseas because this 
allowed them to learn about their peers’ culture and 
lifestyle, as a Colombian peer stated: 

Megustaba mucho [participar en este proyecto] porque hablabamos 
con gente de otros paises. [Aprendi que a] Alex le gusta mucho el 
hockey y es de China. [Me gusto] porque nos comunicabamos con 
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ellos (I liked [participating in the project] very much because we 
talked with people from other countries. [I learned that] Alex likes 
hockey very much and that he is from China. I liked it because we 
communicated with them). (Col, 9) 

Another student also mentioned what he learned 
about his peer’s culture: 

[Aprendi que mi amiga] es [de la] India; la mama trabaja en un 
restaurante [indio]; ella en su lonchera lleva muchas cosas de su pais 
([I learned that my friend] is [from] India; her mom works in an 
[Indian] restaurant; she packs many things from her country in 
her lunch box). (Col, 17) 

Similarly, New Zealand peers said that they enjoyed 
learning Spanish with the Colombian students because 
they also learned about the country and the culture: 
“because it was fun learning Spanish too; then I got 
to learn about other people’s culture and them and 
everything [sic]” (nz, rr). They also had the opportunity 
to identify the differences between New Zealand and 
Colombia: 

Oh yeah! Learning Spanish is really fun, and... in the text, I think 
is better because.. .now I know that their lifestyle is not the same 
as ours, and their city is very crowded, and they have a lot different 
lifestyle to the people in New Zealand [sic] . (nz, 2) 

Colombian participants were pleased when they 
had their texts corrected. Corrections made them feel 
confident and stimulated their learning: 

Ellos nos corregtan...eso era bonito porque como ellos saben ingles 
le ensenaban a uno.. .porque aprendi mas, porque el me corregia 
palabras y todo (They corrected us.. .that was good because they 
know English and they taught us.. .because I learned more, because 
he corrected my words and everything). (Col, 11) 

The young learners accepted the corrections and 
considered them as a part of their learning process: 

[Me gusto participarporque] ellos nos ensenan ingles, hacemos textosy 
ellos nos corrigen.. .porque siyo lo hacia bien ella mefelicitabay si no 
pues ella me corregia.. .porque solo en medio de textospuedo aprender 


mas cuando nos corrigen nuestros errores ([I liked participating 
because] they teach us English, we write texts and they correct 
them... because if I wrote correctly, she congratulated me, and if 
I didn’t, she corrected me.. .because just through texts I can learn 
more when they correct my mistakes). (Col, 12) 

Some students in Colombia considered it important 
to extend the project in the school: 

Hacer esto [los intercambios] en el colegio es bueno, porque uno conoce 
nuevagentey pues eso lo anima a uno [a aprender] (Implementing 
this [the tandem] in the school is good because we can meet new 
people and this encourages us [to learn]). (Col, 19) 

One of his classmates agreed with him: 

[A mi me gustaria] que todos los [ninos] del colegio tambien 
[participaran], porque ellos tambien [aprenderian y] conocerian 
nueva gentey pues eso lo anima a uno [a aprender] ([I would like] 
for all the students in the school to participate, because they would 
also [learn and].. .meet new people. So, it encourages us [to learn]). 
(Col, 15) 

Finally, some New Zealand students said that 
after participating in the project they felt motivated 
to continue learning Spanish: “It makes me want to do 
it even more because when I made a mistake, it makes 
me want to try harder to make it correct” (nz, 9). One 
of his classmates also stated that he was interested in 
learning more Spanish: “I like learning Spanish with 
this project because I like meeting new people and it 
was fun talking to Colombians, and I still go on about 
my Spanish thing” (nz, ro). 

Discussion 

This study sought to assess the impact of tandem 
communication between young learners of English and 
Spanish as foreign languages in Bogota, Colombia, and 
Auckland, New Zealand, on their skills in fl writing, 
their attitudes towards fl learning, and their knowledge 
of their li. The results are positive in the three aspects of 
learning studied in both groups of students. Quantitative 
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analysis showed statistically significant differences 
between the means of pretests and posttests, with 
an advantage for the posttests in the measures of the 
students’ writing. Analysis of the interviews provided 
further information on the students’ language learning 
as well as their report of positive changes in attitude 
toward fl learning. Furthermore, the students expressed 
having liked the opportunity to interact with and learn 
from peers from a distant country. Such positive results 
are remarkable and all the more meaningful considering 
the great differences in the conditions in which the two 
groups worked. 

In a previous study of tandem corrective interaction 
between similar groups of Colombian and New Zealand 
beginners (Tolosa et al, 2015), where we focused on 
comparing types and frequency of feedback produced 
by the participants, we provided a plausible explanation 
for these similar positive learning outcomes which seem 
to originate in the tandem intervention. Our previous 
study indicates that even though the students could 
not identify all the errors produced by their peers, the 
tandem activity provided a proper context for language 
practice and authentic interaction, where peers were a 
real audience for each other. Similar results were also 
reported by Ware and O’Dowd (2008) and Lafford 
and Lafford (2005) who emphasized the importance 
of meaningful communicative engagement and the 
motivation that a real audience provides to writing in 
an fl. Conscious reflection on language form required 
by the tandem format has been found to improve fl 
skills (Fantuzzo & Ginsburg-Block, 1998), even if there 
are variations on writing accuracy (Canga Alonso, 
2012), both of which were observed in the present study. 

Another characteristic of the participants in the 
present study— which makes it surprising that all actually 
developed both fl and li through their interaction— is 
their very beginning level of proficiency in the fl. In 
our previous study (Tolosa et al., 2015), we reported that 
our participants, also at a very low level of fl language 
development (i.e., cef ai), read each other’s messages 


with real interest in what they said, acted as experts 
in their li, and accepted their peers’ novice level in 
it because they knew they were also novices in their 
respective fl. The qualitative data from the present study 
show similar high levels of motivation and willingness 
to participate in the interaction in the two groups of 
students. As Brammerts (1996) asserts, learners in 
tandem arrangements are interested in each other as 
individuals as well as sources of language input. This 
interest transpired in the interviews carried out in the 
present study; the students felt comfortable with each 
other since they shared the beginners’ learning path 
while at the same time relied on each other’s expertise 
in their lis. 

Other disadvantages shared by all participants 
were revealed in our previous study (Tolosa et al„ 2015) 
when we noted that the same intervention produced 
interactions limited in content and scope because of 
the low level of proficiency of the students and limited 
collaboration established by the one-way descriptive 
texts interchanged. We also found that the tutees did 
not follow up on their peers’ feedback but just accepted 
the direct correction of their errors, which prevented 
the detection of conscious gains in the process and 
pointed towards the need for more instruction on giving 
and receiving feedback and more teacher intervention 
and monitoring of the interaction process. But in spite 
of all this, tandem interaction seems to make a real 
difference. The significant advance it produces in fl 
writing and the motivation it causes in the participants 
towards fl work after a very short intervention, even 
under unfavorable conditions, speak for its potential 
for exploitation as a learning environment. The fact 
that the students spoke about the mechanics of writing 
in the interviews seems to indicate that they have all 
developed their metalinguistic skills, a common outcome 
of tandem interactions (Thurston et al., 2009). The 
principle of autonomy of tandem exchanges resulted in 
enhanced academic skills and metacognitive strategies 
for these learners, such as analysing their language 
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learning process and recognizing different ways in which 
their own languages work. For 21 st century learners, 
these skills may be valuable not only for their language 
learning. The promise of cmc seems to be its potential to 
bridge learning contexts and facilitate the delivery and 
construction of knowledge while allowing for personal 
and ubiquitous connections among learners and between 
learners, teachers, and their technological environments 
(Crompton, 2013). 

There was little doubt that learners in both 
contexts would be motivated to engage in authentic 
communication with peers of their same age. The 
intercultural gains cited in other studies (Guth & 
Helm, 2010; Ware & Kessler, 2013) were evident in many 
responses during the interviews. The opportunity to 
interact with real speakers of the language was a first for 
most learners in both contexts. They were curious and 
delighted to learn about each other, yet frustrated that 
their fl was limiting. However, having eight weeks to 
know each other gave students the sense of belonging to 
a wider community of fl learners, one that they would 
like to continue and extend to others in their schools. 

Finally, there is a methodological achievement in 
the present study in spite of its exploratory nature and 
small size: It was able to detect formal gains in fl writing 
and gains in li metalinguistic knowledge. This had been 
impossible in our previous study (Tolosa et al., 2015), 
where we tried detecting these gains in the messages 
interchanged in the virtual platform and failed because 
of the characteristics of the interchange and the lack of 
training and monitoring mentioned above. 

Final Remarks 

This study has provided further evidence of the 
potential of cmc to enhance fl learning. Even under 
unequal circumstances, the young learners (and their 
teachers) in this study persevered in communicating 
with each other driven by the motivation to learn about 
each other and from each other. Linking classrooms 
through online tools that are increasingly ubiquitous 


and affordable may be the site of language learning 
preferred by learners in this century. 

A clear limitation of the study is the sample 
size of the two classrooms, as well as the different 
conditions under which the schools worked. However, 
with gains in fl, li and intercultural understanding, 
this small scale study presents a model that could be 
expanded and replicated with learners in different 
contexts and different languages. Tandem learning 
in online spaces at school level seems a promising 
way forward for learners and teachers as well as for 
researchers. 
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